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Since the early beginnings of commercial air transpor- 
tation, Illinois has played an important part in the system 
of national airways. Located at the hub of air traffic in 
the United States, Illinois today lists 373 regularly 
scheduled plane arrivals and departures each day. Planes 
leave for and arrive from all parts of the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, and South America, as well as Europe. 

Illinois, through its major airport city — Chicago — 
was an important link on the first coast-to-coast airway, 
which started operations in 1919. By September, 1920, 
regular airmail service was begun on the New York- 
Chicago-San Francisco route. The service at this time 
took three days from New York to San Francisco, travel- 
ing by air during the favorable daylight hours and by 
rail during the nights or in bad weather. In 1921, there 
was a demonstration night flight which carried mail from 
North Platte, Nebraska, to Chicago. This early flight was 
made without the modern radio and beacon aids. Bon- 
fires maintained by people along the route helped mark 
the way for this pioneer flyer. Regular day-and-night 
flying was not scheduled until July, 1924, when this new 
service made it possible to span the continent in 32 hours. 
Even at this early stage of aviation, when Charles Lind- 
bergh was an unknown boy flying mail from Chicago to 
St. Louis, Illinois had one of the pioneer air schools of 
the nation — Parks Air College at East St. Louis. 

A level stretch of ground and a barn or garage pro- 
vided facilities for the early landing fields, the first of 
which were located at East St. Louis and Marion, Illinois. 
It was not until 1929 that the first concrete runways in 
the State were laid, when the Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
improved its field at East St. Louis and developed an 
airport at Glenview, a Chicago suburb, which later 
became the modern Naval Air Station. 

The three major services of air transportation — ex- 
press, passenger, and mail—are still growing at an in- 
creasing rate. Growth from 314 million ton-miles of air 
express carried in 1940 in the United States to 2214 
million ton-miles in 1945 indicates an even greater future 
as people become accustomed to this service. With reduc- 
tion in August, 1946, to a new low of 1714 cents a pound 
on volume shipments of freight across the country and 
door-to-door service, there will be an increase in the 
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present categories now moving in volume lots, including 
clothing, flowers, fruits, newspapers, and furniture. 

Passenger travel is also increasing. In 1940, three mil- 
lion passengers were carried by 16 regularly operating air 
lines in the United States, whereas in 1945, 614 million 
people were transported by the same companies. As with 
the other two services of air transportation, the mail 
tonnage has steadily increased. In 1940, 10 million ton- 
miles were flown, whereas the figure increased to 67 
million ton-miles for 1945. The authorized decrease in 
air mail postage to 5 cents per ounce on October 1 will 
cause still more mail tonnage to go by air. 

To bring these services of air transportation to the 
people of Illinois, 113 airports are scattered throughout 
the State. Of these, 9 are classed as acceptable airports 
for all types of planes including the largest flying today; 
ll are airports with all facilities necessary for present- 
day commercial planes; 49 are feeder line airports; and 44 
are small landing fields. Only three of these airports 
(Chicago, Peoria, and Moline) now have regularly sched- 
uled commercial service via the 10 airlines which serve 
Illinois, but many other airports handle unscheduled 
passenger and freight service. The air transportation 
facilities at St. Louis supplement those of Illinois, as 
many downstate firms and persons rely on the air con- 
nections at that city where facilities are provided for the 
national commercial airlines. 

Present plans being formulated for the State call for ex- 
tension of scheduled air transportation to some 50 cities in 
Illinois through feeder line service and extension of main 
airways. A total of 192 airports in the State is expected 
for full development of this program. To keep abreast of 
the field of transportation, the University of Illinois has 
established an Institute of Aeronautics offering courses 
in aeronautical engineering and management, and has 
built a modern airport near Champaign for this purpose. 

New air services to be offered in the State include air 
mail and air express pickup and delivery and helicopter 
service in and around Chicago. With the addition of these 
new services and improvement of airport facilities, Illi- 
nois will maintain its position as the hub of air transpor- 
tation in the United States and at the same time bring all 
the services of air transportation to the trade areas of 
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FREEDOM OF ENTERPRISE 


Freedom of enterprise, private property, and competition 
are basic elements in the capitalist system of this country. 
If we are to continue to have the same kind of system in 
the future that we have had in the past, it is imperative 
that these features be carefully preserved. An increasing 
amount of regulation of business has been enacted dur- 
ing the present century, especially during the third decade 
of the century. On top of this extensive body of peace- 
time regulations has been superimposed a vast array of 
wartime restrictions and controls. This development has 
prompted the assertion that “An economic system can- 
not exist half slave and half free,” and has raised again 
the much-debated question as to whether the individual 
exists for the state or whether the state was created for 
the individual. 

Most of the rationing program and many other emer- 
gency regulations have been dropped, and it is anticipated 
that the bulk of the remaining wartime controls will be 
abandoned within the next year. It does not appear likely, 
however, that we shall return to the free enterprise, 
laissez-faire system of the early part of the nineteenth 
century. Economic and social conditions are constantly 
changing and governmental devices must be adapted to 
these changing conditions. 

The great problem of regulation today is to promote 
the public welfare with a minimum of interference with 
the rights of the individual. When the rights of the indi- 
vidual conflict seriously with the public interest, the 
former must yield. This principle affords no justification, 
however, for an indiscriminate invasion of private rights. 
The rights now possessed by the individual in this country 
were won only after long and bitter struggle down 
through the centuries and they should not be frittered 
away. The great philosopher Aristotle, who wrote many 
centuries ago, tells us that freedom is something that is 
not lost all at once but rather through a series of en- 
croachments each of which at the time may appear 
inconsequential. 

During the early part of the nineteenth century, con- 
ditions in this country were well adapted to a minimum 
of governmental interference with private business. The 
economy was predominantly agricultural; businesses were 
small in size and operated largely by the owners and 
members of their families. Competition was well adapted 
to this kind of economy and could be depended upon in 


general to assure the public a good quality of product 
at reasonable prices. Governmental regulation, to any 
substantial extent, was unnecessary and undesirable, 

As the Industrial Revolution gained momentum in this 
country in the nineteenth century, it had a far-reaching 
effect upon the economic system. Although one segment 
of the economy, including agriculture and small business 
enterprises, continued to operate much as before, new 
types of enterprises and new methods of operation arose 
in another area. Among the important changes produced * 
by the Industrial Revolution were the factory system, 
with its large-scale methods of production and economies 
of operation; the growth of the corporation, with its 
separation of ownership and management; the widening 
of the gulf between management and labor; a great ex- 
pansion in trade and commerce; and the development of 
a multitude of concerns in the fields of banking, finance 
and insurance. In a sizable segment of the economy, 
business in fact became big business. 

The development of large corporations resulted in the 
concentration of great power in the hands of a relatively 
small number of persons. Competition in many of the 
new industries was thwarted because the industries were 
controlled by monopolies or by a small number of firms. 
It was, of course, a simple matter for a monopoly to fix 
prices on its products and it was not difficult for a small 
number of companies that controlled an industry to divide 
territories and markets and to fix prices. Because of the 
large amount of capital invested in some industries and 
the opportunity to reduce unit costs by expanding pro- 
duction, cut-throat competition developed, the object of 
which was to drive out competition. Once competition 
was driven out, the monopoly that emerged would be 
in a position to charge excessively high prices for its 
products. To protect the public against the abuse of power 
of large business concerns and to safeguard the interests 
of the people in other respects, regulations and regula- 
tory commissions have been established. 

Because of the breakdown of competition in the rail- 
road industry, the Interstate Commerce Act was adopted, 
in 1887; this act provided that railroad rates were to be 
just and reasonable and that personal, local, and com- 
modity discriminations were to be unlawful. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was established to administer 
the law. The Sherman Anti-Trust Act was adopted in 
1890 to prohibit combinations in restraint of trade. This 
legislation was directed primarily at the large number of 
trusts that had developed between 1885 and 1910. ‘The 
Sherman Act was amended and supplemented in 1914 by 
the Trade Commission Act and the Clayton Act. During 
the thirties more regulations were adopted than in any 
previous decade. Among the fields affected were banking, 
securities, transportation and communications, a ‘iation, 
agriculture, and labor. 

From the foregoing facts it is apparent that the 
economy of today differs greatly from that of a century 
ago. It is also obvious that a considerable amount 01 
regulation is inevitable and necessary to contro] monopo- 
lies and to protect the public. On the other hand, agri- 
culture and small business enterprises still constitute 4 
sizable segment of the economy. The people will be served 
best if this area of the economy is given a maximum of 
freedom. Thus we can expect that the economy of the 
future will be partly regulated and partly free. The actual 
relationship between the state and the individual is that 
of mutuality rather than of a complete subordination of 
one to the other. To preserve a proper balance between 
the state and the individual is the challenge of the future. 
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HIGH LIGHTS OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS— AUGUST 


General business activity in August moved steadily for- 
ward from the previous postwar peak reached in July. 
The level of business activity in August was higher than 
for any previous peacetime month in the history of the 
country. Steel ingot production during the month was 
approximately 90 per cent of capacity, and automobile 
production reached an annual rate of 4,500,000 units 
toward the end of the month. 

Despite the current high volume of production, the 
flow of goods to markets is being retarded by a serious 
shortage of railway freight cars. Freight cars were in 
short supply during the war but the roads succeeded in 
moving the freight without serious general shortages. 
Among the factors responsible for the present situation 
are increasing industrial production; an early bountiful 
harvest; shorter hauls with more time lost in loading, 
switching, and unloading; and delays in the delivery of 
new equipment. The car situation will probably remain 
tight for several months but railroad officials do not 
expect it to become so crucial as it was in 1920 after 
World War I. 

Uncertainties as to the resumption of price controls 
on livestock, meats, grains, and dairy products caused 
prices of these commodities to fluctuate erratically dur- 
ing the month. The top price of live cattle in the Chicago 
market reached a new all-time high of $30.25 per 
hundredweight, and hogs in the same market hit a new 
peak of $24.50. Late in the month new ceilings on live- 
stock were announced, which will roll back prices sub- 
stantially from the peaks reached in August but which 
nevertheless provide a liberal increase over the old ceil- 
ings. The new overriding ceiling for live cattle at Chicago 
is $20.25 a hundredweight, or $2.25 higher than the June 
30 ceiling. The new ceiling on hogs at Chicago is $16.25, 


or $1.40 per hundredweight higher than the old ceiling. 
These increases on livestock are expected to increase 
retail beef prices 514 to 6 cents a pound and pork prices 
214 to 3 cents a pound, on the average, above the ceilings 
of June 30. 

After increasing from 199.4 on June 29 to 248.8 on 
July 18, the BLS General Wholesale Price Index of 28 
sensitive, basic commodities declined to 239.7 on August 
27. This decline resulted largely from the re-establishment 
of price controls. The index for foodstuffs decreased from 
303.6 on July 18 to 298.6 on August 27. An increase 
averaging 1 per cent a month in retail prices is expected 
during the second half of 1946. 

Notwithstanding the lower trend of corporate earn- 
ings, common stocks listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change yielded aggregate dividends of $1,139,668,000 in 
the first six months of this year as compared with $1,043,- 
595,000 in the same period of 1945, an increase of 9.2 per 
cent. Dividends were paid on 705 issues, of which 256 
made larger payments than in the 1945 period, 406 paid 
at the same rate, and 43 reduced their dividends. The 
total market value of all stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange increased from $64,916,195,000 to $71,- 
770,718,000, or 10.6 per cent, from January 1, 1946, to 
July 1, 1946. A sharp decline occurred in stock prices 
during the latter part of August. 

According to a recent survey by the National Housing 
Agency, small houses are now selling for an average of 
65 per cent more than in 1940 and medium-sized houses 
for 57 per cent more. Increases in small home values 
ranged from 50 per cent in New England to 98 per cent 
on the Pacific Coast. City lots increased 62 per cent dur- 
ing the same period and farm land advanced 69 per cent. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF ILLINOIS BUSINESS — AUGUST 


Business activity in Illinois during August kept pace fully 
with the general improvement throughout the nation. 
With the exception of a few areas, virtually full em- 
ployment has been achieved in the State. A recent survey 
by the United States Employment Service showed that 
concerns in the Chicago area now have approximately 
2,000,000 persons on their payrolls as compared with the 
peak wartime employment of 1,900,000. From the middle 
of July to the middle of August the number of persons 
making claims for unemployment benefits dropped from 
109,000 to 87,000. The largest number of job openings is 
for clerical and stenographic workers, tool and die 
makers, construction workers, cabinet makers, molders, 
mechanics and machinists. 

_ Although several new industries have recently located 
in Southern Illinois, several communities in that area 
have substantial surpluses of labor. This condition results 
trom the closing down of war plants and the return of 
men from military service. The current housing shortage 
militates against the movement of laborers from surplus 
to deficit areas. The classified advertising sections of 
many Illinois newspapers are once again carrying nu- 
merous job openings for women to work as rivet machine 
Operators, assemblers, drill press operators, coil finishers, 
and other jobs handled by women during the war. Ac- 
cording to a recent spot survey of the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce, 136,940 jobs are going begging 
in the State. Of the two undesirable conditions of unem- 


ployment and labor shortages, the latter is of course much 
to be preferred. 

Attracted by phenomenally high prices and the pros- 
pect of a restoration of price controls, a flood of cattle 
and hogs reached the Chicago market during August. 
Receipts of cattle on Monday, August 26, were approxi- 
mately 40,000 head, the highest since 1934 and one of 
the largest on record. Receipts of hogs at Chicago on the 
same day totaled around 21,500 head. Marketings at other 
large terminals were comparable to those at Chicago. The 
heavy concentration of shipments during the period of 
free markets will result in abnormally low marketings 
during the next few months. The spring pig crop usually 
does not begin to reach market in sizable numbers until 
November. Meat supplies in September and October may 
not be as short as they were in May and June, but it 
appears likely that they will be much less plentiful than 
in August. 

The latest crop report forecasts that Illinois will have 
the largest corn crop in history. A production of 497,420,- 
000 bushels is estimated, which would outstrip last year’s 
crop by 106 million bushels and the ten-year (1935-44) 
average by 124 million bushels. The previous high pro- 
duction record was 445 million bushels, first reached in 
1902 and equalled in 1937. Soybean production for Illinois 
is estimated at 72,542,000 bushels as compared with 74,- 
100,000 bushels last year from a larger acreage, and with 
the ten-year average production of 44,921,000 bushels. 
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Comparative Changes in Illinois Business 


Eight of the indicators of business activity in Illinois 
shown in Table I registered advances between June and 
July, 1946, and all but two showed increases in comparison 
with July, 1945. Chart 1 depicts the percentage changes in 
these indicators since a year ago. 

Construction contracts awarded again led the advances 
for the year, with an increase of 215.8 per cent. Building 
permit valuations rose 174.3 per cent; life insurance sales, 
70.3 per cent; farm prices, 30.8 per cent; department 
store sales, 27.0 per cent; bank debits, 20.7 per cent; coal 
production, 18.1 per cent; consumers’ prices for Chicago, 
9.7 per cent; and petroleum production, 1.2 per cent. The 
fact that decreases in factory employment and pay rolls 
were much less than in previous months indicates the 
gradual return to full-scale operations. 

On a month-to-month basis, declines were reported for 
construction contracts awarded, 32.3 per cent; building 
permit valuations, 23.3 per cent; and department store 
sales, 16.0 per cent. Farm prices rose 22.8 per cent; coal 
production, 21.9 per cent; consumers’ prices for Chicago, 
7.7 per cent; bank debits, 6.3 per cent; petroleum pro- 
duction, 4.3 per cent; life insurance sales, 1.6 per cent; 
manufacturing pay rolls, 1.3 per cent; and manufacturing 
employment, 0.8 per cent. 


TABLE I 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS BUSINESS 


July, 1946 
Percentage 

Change from Index 

1935- 
July June 1939 = 

1945 1946 100 
+20.7 | + 6.3 240.6 
Building permits*............... +174.3 | —23.3 368.6 
Construction contracts awarded‘. .|+215.8 | —32.3 244.9 
Consumers’ prices for Chicago®...| + 9.7 | + 7.7 141.0 
Department store sales*.........| +27.0 | —16.0| 254.3 
Employment, manufacturing?....} — 8.3 | + 0.8 122.9 
+30.8 | +22.8 232.4 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)*®...} +70.3 | + 1.6 201.3 
Pay rolls, manufacturing?........ — 97) +1.3| 231.7 
Petroleum production’®.......... +1.2| + 4.3 289.2 


*Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System; *Illinois 
Department of Labor; ‘Illinois Department of Mines and 
Minerals; *F. W. Dodge Corporation; "Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Chicago Regional Office; “Bureau of the Census; ‘Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission; “Illinois Cooperative Crop Re- 
porting Service; *Life Insurance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation; “State Geological Survey. 


Wholesale Prices 


In July, 1946, the index of wholesale prices for 889 com- 
modities advanced sharply; the rise for the month was 
10.1 per cent and that for the year was 17.4 per cent. The 
index stood at 124.3, its highest point since 1921. 

Prices of all the commodity groups rose between June 
and July. The increases were as follows: metals and 
metal products, 1.0 per cent; house furnishing goods, 1.4 
per cent; building materials, 1.7 per cent; fuel and light- 
ing materials, 2.8 per cent; chemicals and allied products, 
3.0 per cent; textile products, 3.7 per cent; farm prod- 
ucts, 12.1 per cent; hides and leather products, 15.4 per 
cent; and the most significant — foods, 24.2 per cent. 

The food group also showed the sharpest advance 
over prices for July, 1945, with an increase of 31.2 per 
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Chart 1— Percentage Changes in Illinois Business, 
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cent. Other substantial rises were reported for farm prod- 
ucts, 21.7 per cent; hides and leather products, 19.7 per 
cent; textile products, 13.7 per cent; and building mate- 
rials, 12.4 per cent. Prices of the other groups showed in- 


creases of between 4 and 10 per cent. 


TABLE II 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
LIFE INSURANCE SALES 


STORE SALES 


r+ CONSUMERS’ PRICES -CHICAGO 


PRODUCTION 


EMPLOYMENT ~ MANUFAC TURING 
| ig PAY ROLLS - MANUFACTURING 


Commodity 


Hides and leather products... . 
PYOGUCIS. 
Fuel and lighting materials... . 
Metals and metal products. .. 
Building materials............ 
Chemicals and allied products. . 
House furnishing goods........ 
Miscellaneous commodities. ... . 
Raw 
Semimanufactured articles... .. 
Manufactured articles......... 
All commodities other than 
All commodities other than 
farm products and food...... 


July, 1946 
Percentage Change 
from 
July June 
1945 1946 
+21.7 | +12.1 
+31.2 +24.2 
+19.7 +15.4 
+13.7 +3.7 
+7.1 +2.8 
+8.2 +1.0 
+12.4 +1.7 
+4.2 +3.0 
+7.1 +1.4 
+6.9 +2.8 
+18.8 +10.5 
+15.6 +4.3 
+16.8 +10.8 
+16.2 +9.7 
+9.1 +3.0 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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| 141.2 
| 113.2 
| 90.3 
$13.3 
132.1 
99.3 
111.9 
| 101.3 
| 139.6 
| 110.2 
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| 117.0 
100.8 
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FINANCE 


Bank Debits 


debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 
inst individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 
cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
checks drawn upon individual bank accounts. Bank debits 
are regarded as indicators of the general trend of business. 
They are not so indicative when applied solely to New 
York and Chicago, since great transfers of funds take 
place between those cities. When taken as a whole, bank 
debits do indicate the general trend of business; however, 
changes in bank debits of Illinois cities other than Chicago 
are more significant to the businessman. American people, 
more than any other people, pay their bills with checks 
drawn on individual accounts.) 


In July, 1946, bank debits in the fifteen reporting 
Illinois cities amounted to $7,501,911,000, a rise of 6.3 per 


cent in the month and a sizable increase of 20.7 per cent 
over the total for July, 1945. The only outstanding in- 
crease on a monthly basis was 39.3 per cent for East St. 
Louis. All cities showed gains as compared with July of 
last year, the most substantial being 31.1 per cent for 
Aurora; 34.4 per cent, Danville; 35.0 per cent, Blooming- 
ton; 35.8 per cent, Elgin; and 65.9 per cent, Champaign- 
Urbana. 

For the month, gains of 5.2 per cent, 5.9 per cent, and 
5.5 per cent, respectively, were reported for the Chicago 
Federal Reserve District, the St. Louis District, and the 
United States. The three classifications also showed sub- 
stantial increases on the yearly basis. 


TABLE III 
BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


Percentage Change 
July, 1946, from 


$7,501,911 


$6,214,838 


$7 ,057 ,080 


18,211 
25,729 
30,981 
28°915 

6,889,050 


26,286 
46,532 
87,363 
17,947 
33,196 


17,069 
140,333 
20:736 
67,992 
51,571 


Bloomington 
Champaign-Urbana 


15,524 
19,628 
22:943 
17,430 

5,709,572 


19,562 
36,787 
70,708 
13,215 
32,660 


14,449 
125,766 
16,942 
56,826 
42,826 


19,051 
28,660 
30,256 
25,524 
6,476,716 


24,380 
427953 
62,724 
20,390 
33,307 


18,257 
127,555 
21,634 
73,751 
51,922 


oN ROD AWKWNOCH 
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Pritt 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


Life Insurance Sales 


(Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- 
ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because 
life insurance contracts are a form of savings.) 

In July, 1946, sales of ordinary life insurance in IlIli- 
nois amounted to $95,076,000, an increase of 1.6 per cent 
over June sales and an extraordinary advance of 70.3 per 
cent above the volume reported for July, 1945. Corre- 
sponding gains for the country as a whole were 0.2 per 
cent and 71.7 per cent. Illinois sales in the first seven 
months of this year were 55.4 per cent above the total 
for January-July, 1945; for the United States, cumulative 
sales for the period showed a rise of 60.7 per cent. 


Cash Farm Income 


Cash farm income for Illinois in May, 1946, amounted to 
$105,010,000. This was an increase of 16.0 per cent over 
the April figure, and 15.9 per cent higher than the total 
for May, 1945. These gains were greater than those re- 
ported for the United States. For January-May, 1946, IIli- 
nois cash farm income increased 2.4 per cent. 


Commercial Failures 
Seven commercial failures, with liabilities totaling 
$556,000, were reported for Illinois in June, 1946. Four 
of these occurred in Chicago, and their liabilities 
amounted to $237,000. In the first six months of 1946, 
Illinois had 28 commercial failures. The liabilities in- 
volved amounted to $3,215,000. 


TABLE IV 
COMMERCIAL FAILURES IN ILLINOIS 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


June January-June 


Number | Liabilities | Number} Liabilities 


$3,215 
551 


$ 556 
5 


113 709 
114 1,143 
472 4,450 
568 5,056 


Source: Dun’s Statistical Review. 
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City 1946 1945 1946 
July June 
1945 1946 
‘ East St. Louis and National Stock Yards.......... +23.6 
7 28 | 
67 : 
72 


PRODUCTION 
Coal 


In July, 1946, coal production in Illinois amounted to 
5,839,283 tons. This output represented an increase of 
21.9 per cent over June tonnage, and was 18.1 per cent 
above that reported for July, 1945. 

An average of 18 days was worked by 27,943 men in 
the 106 reporting mines. The production of 25 strip mines 
was 1,401,129 tons, and the 81 shaft mines accounted for 
4,438,154 tons. 

The recent work stoppage was responsible for a de- 
cline of 18.3 per cent in coal production for the first seven 
months of 1946 as compared with January-July, 1945. 


Petroleum 
In July, 1946, 6,479,000 barrels of petroleum was pro- 
duced in Illinois, which was 4.3 per cent more than the 
output for the preceding month and 1.2 per cent above 
production for July, 1945. The amount produced in Janu- 
ary-July, 1946, was practically the same as for the com- 
parable period of 1945. 

The number of new producing wells completed in July 
was 112. The total for the year so far is 765, approxi- 
mately two hundred more than completions for the com- 
parable period of 1945. 


Electric Power Production 
(Electric power production is generally accepted as indic- 
ative of business activity; however, it is a measure of 
industrial output rather than of general business. Produc- 
tion differs from consumption by the amount of interstate 
transfers.) 

Federal Power Commission reports show that 1,098,- 
843,000 kilowatt hours of electric energy was produced 
in Illinois in June, 1946. This amount was 21.5 per cent 
above the May figure, but 4.6 per cent less than produc- 
tion for June, 1945. 

June power production in the United States was 6.4 
per cent lower than in June last year and showed a slight 
decline on a monthly basis. 


CONSTRUCTION 
Building Permits 


(As a measure of business activity, building permits serve 
to measure building operations planned rather than actual 
construction under way. Care must be taken in interpret- 
ing these data to allow for the lag which may occur be- 
tween the issuance of the permit and the commencement 
of the actual construction work. However, the status of 
construction is vital to labor because of the large body 
of workers engaged directly in erecting buildings and be- 
cause all workers are concerned in obtaining suitable 
dwellings at reasonable costs.) 

In July, 1946, the valuation of building permits issued 
in the 192 reporting Illinois cities declined 23.3 per cent 
from the June figure. The total volume of $21,269,359, 
however, was 174.3 per cent above the valuation reported 
for July, 1945. 

New nonresidential building showed a sharp decline 
of 61.0 per cent for the month. On the other hand, new 
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residential building advanced 14.1 per cent, and additions 
alterations, repairs, and installations rose 38.9 per cent. 

As compared with July, 1945, all three classifications 
made substantial gains: additions, alterations, repairs, and 
installations, 32.9 per cent; new nonresidential building, 
97.2 per cent; and new residential building, 430.4 per cent, 

In the month, an over-all decline of 34.1 per cent 
occurred for permit valuations in Chicago, when a sharp 
decrease in nonresidential construction more than offset 
gains for the other two classifications. In the group of 
suburban cities, both residential and nonresidential con- 
struction showed increases, but additions, alterations, 
repairs, and installations declined. The reporting down- 
state cities experienced a very slight gain in residential 
construction, a small gain in additions, alterations, repairs, 
and installations, and a drastic decline in nonresidential 
building. 

Permits: for 16 large projects were issued in July, the 
majority of which were to be constructed in Chicago and 
the suburban cities. 


Construction Contracts Awarded 
(The record of the valuation of actual contracts awarded 
is even more indicative of construction activity than build- 
ing permits. Permits indicate intentions to build, but con- 
tracts awarded are much more definite indications that 
the work will actually be accomplished.) 

Construction contracts awarded in Illinois in July, 
1946, amounted to $40,704,000, a decline of 32.3 per cent 
for the month, but a sharp increase of 215.8 per cent over 
the awards for July, 1945. 

In the month, a decrease of 37.9 per cent occurred in 
total building. Declines of 14.7 per cent and 57.6 per ceni, 
respectively, were reported for public works and utilities, 
and residential building. A small gain of 3.3 per cent was 
recorded for nonresidential building. 

Total building more than tripled the figure for July, 
1945, all three classifications making very sharp gains. 
Residential building rose 157.5 per cent; public works and 
utilities, 219.8 per cent; and nonresidential building, 287.3 
per cent. 

In the thirty-seven eastern states inadequate supplies 
of home building materials, accompanied in some areas 
by a shortage of workers, caused residential building con- 
tracts to drop 16 per cent in the month. An important 
part of the July volume consisted of public housing con- 
tracts. Nonresidential contracts made a modest gain, with 
contracts for manufacturing buildings the most active. 


TABLE V 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
IN ILLINOIS 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


Percentage Change 
Jul J j July, 1946, from 
" uly uly une 
Type of Construction 1946 1945 1946 
July June 
1945 1946 


Total Construction. ..| $40,704 | $12,890 | $60,154 | +215.8 | —32.3 


Total Building......... 28,415 9,047 | 45,747 | +214.1 | —37.9 
Residential.......... 13,133 5,101 30,957 | +157.5 | —57.6 
Nonresidential....... 15,282 3,946 | 14,790 | +287.3 | +3.3 

Public Works and 

12,289 3,843 | 14,407 | +219.8 | -14.7 


Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


RETAIL TRADE 


Department Stores 


rtment store statistics are well recognized and fre- 
quently used by businessmen as a measure of trading 
activity and retail distribution. Since department stores 
handle a broad and varied line of merchandise the volume 
of their sales is considered a rather reliable reflection of 
chasing power.) 

In July, 1946, sales of 57 independent department stores 
in Illinois fell 16 per cent below their June volume, but 
were 27 per cent more than in July, 1945. Sales for the 
first seven months of 1946 showed a gain of 24 per cent 
over the total for January-July, 1945. Some items which 
have not been available for a long time are now in ade- 
quate supply, with the notable exceptions of women’s 
hosiery and men’s shirts and suits. Income holds at a 
high level, whereas individual savings and tax payments 
have decreased. The uncertain price situation, however, 
may interfere to some extent with the continued boom 
in retail sales. 

The 23 reporting independent department stores in 


TABLE VI 
RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
STORES BY KIND OF BUSINESS 


Chicago also showed a gain of 27 per cent over their 
volume for July, 1945, but their sales were 17 per cent 
below the June figure. 


Other Kinds of Business 


July sales of 3,177 independent retail stores in Illinois 
other than department stores showed a slight decline of 
1 per cent from their June volume, but were 31 per cent 
more than in July, 1945, 

Decreases from June sales were reported for a num- 
ber of groups. Among classifications which showed sub- 
stantial declines were men’s and boys’ clothing and fur- 
nishings stores, 38 per cent; florists and shoe stores, 32 
per cent each; women’s ready-to-wear stores, 25 per cent; 
family clothing stores, 24 per cent; and jewelry stores, 
22 per cent. For some other groups, good gains over June 
sales volume were reported. Sales of lumber-building ma- 
terials dealers increased 17 per cent; motor-vehicle deal- 
ers, 18 per cent; farm and garden supply stores, 22 per 
cent; meat markets and fish markets, 24 per cent; and 
fuel and ice dealers, 53 per cent. 

All groups, and all classifications except accessory, 
tire, and battery dealers, showed good gains for July, 
1946, as compared with the same month last year. Sales 
of motor-vehicle dealers almost tripled, and those of 
radio-household appliance dealers more than doubled. 


iciciitiannisieas Sales of hardware stores and meat and fish markets rose 
July, 1946, et 43 per cent each; liquor stores, 49 per cent; furniture 
Kind of Business stores, 50 per cent; and “other home furnishings stores,” 
July June 53 per cent. 
1945 1946 For 1,956 independent retail stores other than depart- 
ment stores in Chicago, July sales showed a slight decline 
+30 —4 of 2 per cent from June volume, but were 29 per cent 
DEPARTMENT STORES............... +27 wat greater than in July, 1945. Motor-vehicle dealers reported 
OTHER KINDS OF BUSINESS......... +31 - 1 a gain of 202 per cent for the year, and sales of radio- 
ee ee 423 +5 household appliance dealers advanced 95 per cent. 
‘ombination stores (groceries, meats +19 + 6 
Meat markets, fish markets............ +43 +24 TABLE VII 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores. ...... +16 0 RETAIL SALES OF ILLINOIS INDEPENDENT 
+ 8 —11 STORES BY CITY AND POPULATION GROUP 
Eating and Drinking Places............. +9 + 3 
Restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms.... . +11 + 1 Percentage Change 
+7 + 2 July, 1946, from 
General Stores (with food).............. +13 + 1 City and Population Group 
Liquor Stores (packaged goods).......... +49 + 3 Jul June 
Fuel and Ice Dealers................... +12 +53 
Farm and Garden Supply Stores ......... +18 +22 Cities—100,000 and over.............. +29 — 4 
and General Mdse. Stores.....| +20 —17 ber +29 9 
Men's, boys’ clothing and furnishings Cities—50,000 to 99,999 +40 9 
Family clothing stores. ............... +15 —24 East St. Louis. +34 + 3 
Women’s ready-to-wear stores. ........ +15 —25 Evanston ...... +31 —21 
Accessory, tire, battery dealers......... — 3 8 436 
Furniture-Household-Radio Group.......| +56 — 6 Bl aie. +16 mic 
Other home furnishings stores.......... +53 —16 Cities—10,000 to 24,999............... +40 — 3 
Lumber-Building-Hardware Group. ...... +27 +10 +26 + 2 
Hardware stores......... +43 
Lumber-building materials dealers. ....) +24 +17 Cities—5,000 to +38 + 5. 
Other building-hardware dealers........ +28 — 8 Cities—2,500 to 4,999................. +34 +7 
Other Retail Stores............0.....-- +26 — 9 Places of less than 2,500.............. +25 + 6 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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(Factory employment data are collected from reports 
made by cooperating firms. The changes are recorded 
month by month from data supplied by identical firms; 
thus the change in employment in one month is on a 
comparable basis with the previous month. 

Pay rolls refer to the amount of money paid to wage 
earners employed in the reporting establishments. There 
are many other sources of income besides pay rolls. 
Therefore, the value of the pay-roll data depends upon 
the type of employment and income of the area. The pay- 
roll funds flow mainly into consumption-goods markets.) 

The upward trend of employment and pay rolls in 
Illinois industries continued in July. For a sample of 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing workers represent- 
ing about 30 per cent of all nonagricultural employees in 
the State, both items reached a new postwar high level. 

Between June 15 and July 15 employment in reporting 
manufacturing establishments showed a small advance of 
0.8 per cent and pay rolls rose 1.3 per cent. Both items 
were less than 10 per cent below the indexes for mid- 
July of 1945, indicating substantial improvement in busi- 
ness conditions. 

Manufacturing industries for which the most impor- 
tant gains were reported included automobile concerns, 


EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 


TABLE VIII 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES AND INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 
ROLLS FOR ILLINOIS REPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS BY CITY 


bookbinding and publishing, blast furnaces and rolling 
mills, job printing, and railroad car building and repair 
shops. Declines in both items occurred for the chemicals 
clothing, leather, and textiles groups. Sizable reductions 
in number of workers were reported for manufacturers 
of candy, watches, clocks, and jewelry, and meat packers, 

In the nonmanufacturing industries, wholesale trade 
establishments reported both more workers and higher 
wage payments for the month. For retail trade firms 
wage disbursements were somewhat higher in July thes 
in June, but fewer persons were employed. Employment 
in coal mines declined only slightly, whereas pay rolls fell 
off more than 25 per cent because of a reduction in the 
weekly work schedule. Public utilities and the service 
group showed modest gains for the month. 

The Chicago metropolitan area and the downstate 
cities showed higher levels of employment in mid-July 
than in mid-June. Among cities which showed exceptional 
gains were Danville and Granite City. 

Average weekly earnings rose slightly in July, amount- 
ing to $47.83 in the manufacturing industries for a 406 
hour work week, as compared with $48.65 for a 45.2 hour 
work week in July, 1945. 


Percentage Change June 15-July 15, 1946 July, 1946, indexes 
(1935-1939 = 100) 
All Reporting Manufacturing Manufacturing 
City-Area Establishments Establishments Establishments 
Employment Pay Rolls | Employment Pay Rolls Employment Pay Rolls 
CHICAGO METROPOLITAN AREA.. + 0.3 + 1.7 + 0.6 + 1.4 129.6 247.5 
- 0.1 + + 0.0 + 1.1 127.3 245.8 
Waukegan-North Chicago.............. + 6.6 + 7.1 
err + 3.4 + + 4.1 + 4.3 138.1 256.6 
DOWNSTATE AREA................ + 1.0 ~ + 1.2 + 1.2 111.0 204.6 
Alton-Wood River area................ + 1.4 + 3.4 + 1.5 + 3.5 182.2 359.8 
+ 0.1 + 4.7 + 0.5 + 5.4 46.1 86.6 
Bloomington-Normal........... ee peed + 1.2 — 5.4 + 2.6 — 6.6 110.9 186.7 
— 0.6 + 4.6 — 0.6 + 5.0 107.8 214.2 
— 1.6 — 6.9 — 1.6 7.8 110.3 173.7 
+ 3.1 + 0.4 + 3.0 
+10.1 +15.9 +10.2 +16.0 109.2 191.2 
+ 0.4 — 3.4 + 0.4 — 3.8 45.8 83.4 
ankakee-Bradley area................ + 3.7 + 0.3 + 3.7 + 0.4 136.2 267.3 
LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby area.............. —12.0 —13.4 —12.1 —13.6 99.3 172.8 
1.3 — 2.0 1.3 — 2.1 129.4 244.1 
+ 1.4 + 0.9 + 1.5 + 0.5 151.4 226.7 
+ 0.7 1.1 + 0.8 1.3 125.4 217.5 
0.9 — 2.9 — 1.2 — 2.9 133.1 270.8 
+ 1.2 + 0.7 + 1.2 + 0.7 120.6 221.8 
+ 6.0 +13.3 + 8.4 +10.7 169.6 317.0 
Seermme-Meck Palls.......cccccscccseces + 2.0 + 7.0 + 2.1 + 7.0 93.4 207.5 
+ 0.9 4.9 + 1.4 + 3.1 91.9 164.7 


Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICES 


e consumers’ price index is a barometer, not a measure 
of the total amount spent for family living. The price index 
measures the changes in prices of food, clothing, rent, 
fuel, house furnishings, transportation, personal services, 
and a variety of miscellaneous goods purchased by fam- 
ilies of moderate income. Cost of food accounts for 
over 40 per cent of the index. The index does not measure 
changes in the expenditures of the average family for 
consumers’ goods and services. It measures only the 
changes in family expenditures resulting from price 
changes. The index is very important when related to 
consumers’ earnings.) 

The expiration of price control on June 30, 1946, was 
promptly reflected in a sharp rise in the index of con- 
sumers’ prices for Chicago from 130.9 on June 15 to 141.0 
on July 15. The index for the latter date showed a rise of 
77 per cent for the month, as compared with an advance 
of only 0.6 per cent between mjd-May and mid-June. 
Since July 15, 1945, an over-all rise of 9.7 per cent 
occurred. 

Chiefly responsible for the sharp advance in the all- 
item index for the month were food prices, which ex- 
perienced an extraordinary increase of 17.9 per cent. 
Fuel, electricity and ice rose 1.9 per cent and miscellane- 
ous items 0.1 per cent. Clothing and house furnishings 
showed slight declines of 0.2 per cent and 0.5 per cent, 
respectively. Rents will not be surveyed again until 
December. 


TABLE IX 
CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR CHICAGO 


July, 1946 


Index 
1935-1939 = 
June 100 
1946 


+7.7 141.0 


+17.9 168.4 
—0.2 151.8 
* * 
Fuel, electricity, and ice. . ; +1.9 104.6 
House furnishings -—0.5 147.0 
Miscellaneous : +0.1 124.6 


Commodity Percentage Change from 


* December survey. 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional 
ce, 


The only group to show a price decrease since July, 
1945, was fuel, electricity and ice, the cost of which 
declined 1.7 per cent. Miscellaneous items rose 1.9 per 
cent; house furnishings, 7.1 per cent; clothing, 8.2 per 
cent; and food, 19.7 per cent. 

The mid-July index of consumers’ prices for the group 
of large cities surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
stood at 141.0, the same figure as that reported for 
Chicago. 


Retail Food Prices 


The rise of 17.9 per cent in over-all food costs for Chi- 
cago in July, 1946, resulted from increases in all com- 
modity groups. Beverages rose 0.3 per cent; sugar and 
sweets, 1.4 per cent; cereals and bakery goods, 6.2 per 
cent; eggs, 7.0 per cent; fats and oils, 9.6 per cent; fruits 
and vegetables, 9.9 per cent; dairy products, 20.3 per.cent; 
and meats, 34.6 per cent. Contributing to the advance of 
19.7 per cent since July, 1945, in costs of all foods were 
sharp increases of 14.1 per cent for fats and oils; 21.7 
per cent for cereals and bakery goods; 30.8 per cent for 
dairy products; and 35.8 per cent for meats. 

In Peoria, retail costs of food were 13.8 per cent 
higher in mid-July than in mid-June, and 18.9 per cent 
more than in mid-July, 1945. Egg prices increased 14.6 
per cent; dairy products, 15.1 per cent; and fats and oils, 
21.6 per cent. Meat prices rose 30.5 per cent since April, 
the last month for which an index had been computed. On 
a yearly basis, substantial advances were reported for 
other groups: sugar and sweets, 13.4 per cent; fats and 
oils, 17.3 per cent; cereals and bakery goods, 23.2 per 
cent; dairy products, 28.5 per cent; and meats, 34.2 per 
cent. 

In comparison with mid-June figures, the over-all cost 
of food in Springfield rose 16.0 per cent in the month. 
Substantial advances were reported for some groups: 
dairy products, 11.1 per cent; eggs, 14.1 per cent; fats 
and oils, 22.2 per cent; and meats, 36.0 per cent. The ad- 
vance of 20.3 per cent over retail costs of food in July of 
last year was chiefly due to sharp increases of 40.4 per 
cent for meats; 23.8 per cent for dairy products; 23.5 per 
cent for fats and oils; and 13.3 per cent for cereals and 
bakery goods. 


TABLE X 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 


Percentage Change July, 1946, from 


Commodity Group July, 1945 June, 1946 


Peoria Springfield Chicago Peoria Springfield 


+18.9 


+23.2 
+34.2 +30.5* 
+28.5 ‘ +15.1 
+2.3 +14.6 
—0.2 

+17.3 +21.6 
+13.4 > ; 0.0 


+13.8 
+3.0 


* Index for June not computed. 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN ILLINOIS CITIES* 


ALTON ( Pop. Est. 71,860 ) 


(Alton, on the Mississippi River, is in a highly industrialized area 
which produces glass bottles and specialties, steel and brass products, 
ammunition, shoes and leather products, tools and mining equipment, 
lead ingots, paperboard and boxboard, clothing, construction materials, 
flour and feed, and gasoline and petroleum products. Several large 
refineries are located in the area.) 

In this area employment rose 1.4 per cent and pay rolls 
3.4 per cent between mid-June and mid-July. Most of the 
gains were contributed by the chemicals, explosives and soap, 
leather tanning, and non-ferrous metals industries. Bank 
debits were 4.4 per cent less in July than in June, but 17.3 per 
cent above the figure for July, 1945. The valuation of build- 
ing permits showed an increase of 182 per cent for the 
month, with a dollar total of $71,078. 


AURORA ( Pop. 47,170) 


(Aurora, an important city in the Fox River Valley, presents a diver- 
sified list of industries engaged in manufacturing railroad coaches, con- 
veying, pumping and road machinery, steel furniture, tools, hardware 
specialties, aluminum ingots, auto accessories, textile and dairy 
products.) 

A diverse trend of a 0.5 per cent increase in employment 
accompanied by a 1.1 per cent decrease in pay rolls was 
largely the result of similar trends in the sheet iron and tin- 
plate concerns and in railway car building and repair shops. 
Although bank debits declined 10.2 per cent in July, they 
showed a good gain of 31.1 per cent for the year. Building 
permit valuations exceeded the June total by 58.9 per cent. 
Retail sales volume was 29 per cent more than in July, 1945, 
al.hough it declined 9 per cent in the month. 


BELLEVILLE ( Pop. 28,405 ) 


(Belleville is an important industrial city producing stoves, drinking 
fountains, bricks, caskets, castings, chemicals, beer, shingle-cutting 
and mining machinery, enameled wire, flour, leather products, shoes, 
stencil machines, and men’s and women’s clothing. Coal mining is 
another industry.) 

Increased activity in the beverage manufacturing, flour, 
feed and other cereals, and machinery and machine tool in- 
dustries resulted in advances of 0.1 per cent in employment 
and 4.7 per cent in pay rolls. Building permits issued in the 
month represented a total valuation of $173,625, a rise of 46.5 
per cent over the June amount. Retail sales volume was 4 per 
cent less in July than in June, but 36 per cent greater than 
that reported for July, 1945. 


BLOOMINGTON (Pop. 32,868 ) 


(Bloomington, in the midst of a rich farming area, is an important 
producer of oil heaters, electric refrigerators, air conditioning and 
ventilating equipment, furnaces, stoves, boilers, washing machines 
and ironers, railroad equipment, dairy products, canned vegetables, 
and candy. Railroad shops.) 

In the important heating and plumbing equipment indus- 
try the number of workers increased but wage payments de- 
clined, contributing to a 1.2 per cent rise in employment and 
a 5.4 per cent decrease in pay rolls for this area. Bank debits 
made gains of 2.4 per cent for the month and 35.0 per cent 
for the year. Building permit valuations fell off 55.5 per cent 
from the June total. The dollar volume of retail sales was 6 
per cent less than in June, but 16 per cent above the amount 
reported for July, 1945. 


CHICAGO ( Pop. 3,396,808 ) 


(Chicago, the second largest city in the United States, is the terminus 
of 39 railroads, neues 23 trunk lines, and it has 21 airports within 
a 20-mile radius. It is the livestock and grain maiket of the world and 
the largest mail order distributing center. Chicago leads the world in 
the production of meat products, telephone equipment, furniture, agri- 
cultural implements, jewelry, foundry products, railroad supplies, gas 
and electric appliances, machinery, musical instruments, and radio and 
auto accessories.) 

Employment showed a slight decline of 0.1 per cent, 
whereas pay rolls rose 1.7 per cent. Substantial decreases in 
both items occurred for clothing, leather products, and textile 
manufacturers. Increased activity was reported by blast fur- 
naces and rolling mills, automobile manufacturers, department 
and variety stores, electrical machinery and apparatus, job 
printing, bookbinding and publishing concerns, and telephone 
companies. Bank debits rose 6.4 per cent for the month, and 
20.7 per cent for the year. Building permit valuations showed 


* The reports are written from materials supplied by the Chambers of 
Commerce, Illinois Department of Labor, Federal Reserve Banks, 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 


a decline of 34.1 per cent. Retail sales were 4 per cent below 
the June volume, but 29 per cent more than in July, 1945 
The retail cost of food rose 17.9 per cent between mid-June 
and mid-July and was 19.7 per cent higher than in July, 1945 
The index of consumers’ prices for the city registered sharp 
increases of 7.7 per cent for the month and 9.7 per cent for 


the year. 
DANVILLE ( Pop. 36,919 ) 


(Danville has a diversified list of industries, including coal mij 
clay products, textiles, coal-mining machinery, foundry and machine 
shop products, leather, hardware, lumber, furnaces, hemp products, 
and food processing.) 

The substantial gains of 11.6 per cent in employment and 
17.4 per cent in pay rolls were primarily due to increased 
activity in the railway car repair shops. Bank debits were 78 
per cent above the June figure and 34.4 per cent more than 
in July, 1945. Bui'ding permits with a total valuation of 
$100,100 were issued in the month. The amount represented a 
decrease of 25.1 per cent from the valuations for the pre. 


vious month. 
DECATUR ( Pop. 62,976 ) 


(Decatur, the center of soybean production and processing, is the 
soybean capital of America. The city has important concerns many. 
facturing metals and textiles as well as corn, soybean and grain 
processing, agricultural food manufacturing, dairies and creameries, 
and printing and publishing industries.) 

There was a diverse trend of a 0.6 per cent decline in em. 
ployment and a 4.6 per cent increase in pay rolls. Sharp de- 
creases occurred in the foundry and forge concerns. Employ- 
ment increases in the automobile, heating and _ plumbing 
equipment, and miscellaneous manufacturing industries were 
insufficient to offset the declines in foundries and forges. Bank 
debits rose 8.3 per cent for the month and 26.5 per cent for 
the year. Building permit valuations amounting to $3063 
considerably more than doubled the June total. Retail sales 
were 5 per cent less than in June, but volume reported for 
the month was 46 per cent above that for July, 1945. 


EAST ST. LOUIS ( Pop. 75,609 ) 


(East St. Louis is a leader in the State in meat packing. Other im 
portant industries are chemicals, aluminum, iron and steel. foundries 
and machine shops, railroad equipment, zinc smelting, machine tools 
and valves, rubber reclaiming, oil refineries, and rock quarries. The 
general area of East St. Louis is one of the most highly industrialized 
regions of the State.) 

Employment in this area increased 2.7 per cent, but pay 
rolls registered a slight decline of 0.3 per cent. Decreases for 
both items were reported by blast furnaces and rolling mills 
and the chemicals, explosives and soap industry. The meat 
packers employed more workers and made higher wage pay- 
ments than in June. Bank debits were 23.6 per cent higher 
than a year ago, and showed an outstanding advance of 393 
per cent for the month. Building permits declined 4.8 per cent. 
Retail sales were 3 per cent greater than in June and 34 per 
cent more than in July, 1945. 


ELGIN ( Pop. Est. 44,000 ) 


(Elgin has important industries producing watches, dairy products, 
thread and yarn, automobile accessories, capping and filling machines, 
water softeners, street sweepers, woodwork, store equipment, ovens, 
cylinders, shoes, clothing, steel cabinets, and tools. Publishing is 
another important industry.) 

_ Reduced activity in the important watches, clocks and 
jewelry, and electrical machinery industries was largely re- 
sponsible for declines of 1.6 per cent in employment and 78 
per cent in pay rolls. Although bank debits were 12.0 per cent 
less than in June, they showed a gain of 35.8 per cent for the 
year. Building permit valuations fell off 51.7 per cent. Depart 
ment store sales were 18.6 per cent below the June volume, 
but were 42.9 per cent more than in July, 1945. 


FREEPORT (Pop. 25,065 ) 


(Freeport is an important manufacturing center, surrounded by a rich 
grain and dairy farm region. Some important industries are insurance 
and the manufacture of batteries, toys, hardware, farm machinery, 
burners, windmills, medicines, food products, printing and electri 
equipment.) 

Employment rose 2.5 per cent and pay rolls 1.5 per cett 
between mid-June and mid-July. Increases for both items ® 
the automobile group more than counterbalanced declines ® 
the cutlery, edge tool and hardware, and electrical machinery 
industries. The valuation of building permits, $39,925, repre 
sented a decline of 15.0 per cent from the June total. 
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JOLIET ( Pop. 42,365) 


(Joliet is an important industrial city manufacturing wallpaper, wire, 
roofing, gas, ranges, fire brick, horse shoes, packaging machines, 

machinery, chemicals, calendars, cartons, tanks, beer, barrels, 
dairy products and work clothing. Railroad shops, oil refineries, coal 
mines, limestone quarries. ) 

In this area employment rose 0.4 per cent in the month, 
but pay rolls decreased 3.4 per cent. Gains for both items were 
reported for the chemicals, explosives and soap, brick, tile, 
pottery and clay, and gravel and other stone industries. De- 
creased Wage payments were made, however, in blast furnaces 
and rolling mills, and foundries and forges. Bank debits 
showed a slight decline of 0.3 per cent for the month but were 
16 per cent more than in July, 1945. Building permit valua- 
tions fell off 45.7 per cent. Department store sales declined 
142 per cent for the month, but were 27.3 per cent greater 


than in July, 1945 
KANKAKEE (Pop. 22,241) 


(Kankakee, located in a rich, diversified farming area, is an important 
manufacturing center for agricultural implements, furniture, tex‘iles, 
building materials, paints, foundry and machine shop products, and 
stone quarries. ) 

The increases of 3.7 per cent in employment and 0.3 per 
cent in pay rolls shown for this area were due mainly to in- 
creased activity in the agricultural implement and the furni- 
ture and cabinet work industries. Building permits made a 
substantial advance of 42.5 per cent. Department store sales 
volume was 17.5 per cent above the June figure, and almost 
double the amount reported for July, 1945. 


MATTOON (Pop. est. 20,000 ) 


(Mattoon, a strategically located manufacturing city and the site of 
railroad shops and truck terminals, is surrounded by a rich grain, live- 
stock, and poultry producing area. Among important articles manu- 
factured are kitchen furniture, restaurant and beauty parlor equipment, 
steel tubing, road grading machinery, fluorescent lamps, clothing, shoes, 
brooms, foundry products, and Diesel engines.) 

According to figures furnished by the local Chamber of 
Commerce, employment rose 3.9 per cent in the month, but 
was 2.1 per cent less than in July, 1945. Pay rolls showed de- 
dines in both comparisons, 19.5 per cent since June, and 17.2 
yer cent below the total for July of last year. Bank debits 
rose 25.1 per cent in the month, and registered a phenomenal 
advance of 85.5 per cent over the amount for July, 1945. 
County figures for retail sales tax collections indicate that 
volume in June, 1946, exceeded that for June, 1945, by 50.1 
per cent, but was 5.7 per cent less than the figure for May, 
1946, 


PEORIA ( Pop. 105,087 ) 


(Peoria is the largest producer of earth-moving equipment in the 
world. It has large distilleries, chemical plants, agricultural implement 
plants, and stockyards. It also manufactures cotton goods, pharma- 
ceuticals, malleable iron, and steel products such as wire, rods, fencing, 
stoves and furnaces. Agricultural foods and soybeans are processed. 
Peoria is one of the highly diversified industrial cities of the State.) 

In this area, employment rose 1.4 per cent and pay rolls 
09 per cent. More workers but somewhat smaller wage pay- 
ments were reported for the important machinery and machine 
ool industry. Both items decreased in the beverage, electrical 
machinery, and meat packing industries, and in blast furnaces 
ad rolling mills. For manufacturers of bakery products, 
chemicals, explosives and soap, and dairy products, increases 
xeurred in number of workers and in wage payments. Bank 
debits showed gains of 10.0 per cent for the month and 11.6 
percent for the year. Building permit valuations, amounting 
to $293,550, more than doubled the June total. Retail sales de- 
clined 9 per cent in the month, but were 29 per cent higher 
than in July, 1945. For department store sales, trends were 
parently more favorable. Retail food prices rose 13.8 per 
‘ent for the month, and 18.9 per cent on a yearly basis. 


QUINCY (Pop. 40,469 ) 


(Quincy has important industries producing stoves, ranges, furnaces, 
pimps, industrial trailers, poultry equipment, showcases and store fix- 
ures, shoes, plumbing and steam equipment, machine tools, and elec- 
“onic and broadcasting equipment. Agricultural products are stored 
and processed. ) 

Similar trends in the dairy products industry and in the 
mportant machinery and machine tool establishments resulted 
nan employment gain of 0.7 per cent, in contrast with a 1.1 
vt cent decrease in pay rolls. Bank debits were 4.2 per cent 
ess than in June, but the total was 22.4 per cent greater than 
"July, 1945. The valuation of building permits issued in the 


month amounted to $74,056, representing a very substantial 
advance of 75.4 per cent over the June total. Retail sales were 
14 per cent below the June volume, but 26 per cent more than 
in July, 1945. 


ROCKFORD ( Pop. est. 93,000: Metropolitan 
Area est. 110,000 ) 


(Rockford is the third largest city of the State. It is an important 
manufacturing center for agricultural machinery, machine tools, piston 
rings, gears, and automobile parts, aluminum castings, furniture, tex- 
tiles, hardware, wood and iron-working machinery, pianos, stoves, 
leather goods, air conditioning and heating equipment.) 

_ The declines of 0.9 per cent in employment and 2.9 per cent 
in pay rolls for this city in July resulted from generally de- 
creased activity in the more important industry groups, includ- 
ing manufacturers of automobiles, furniture and cabinet work, 
knit goods, and machinery and machine tools. Although bank 
debits were 7.8 per cent less than in June, they showed a gain 
of 19.6 per cent for the year. Building permit valuations fell 
off 72.3 per cent from the June figure. Sales of electric energy 
to ultimate consumers declined 3.5 per cent. Retail sales vol- 
ume was 9 per cent below the June total, but showed an out- 
standing gain of 52 per cent for the year. 


ROCK ISLAND-MOLINE (Pop. 87,500) 


(The Rock Island-Moline area is the farm implement center of the 
world and produces large quantities of war materiel. Other important 
industries are machine tools, iron and brass foundries, heating and 
ventilating equipment, structural materials, automobile parts and ac- 


_cessories, elevators, furniture, insurance, lumber mills, sash and door 


factories, glass and paper products, farm lighting plants, rubber foot- 
wear, oils and paints, textiles, and electric Rounelels supplies.) : 

In Rock Island, gains of 1.2 per cent in employment and 
0.7 per cent in pay rolls came mainly from increased activity 
in the agricultural implement industry. Bank debits were 9.3 
per cent less than in June, but 28.0 per cent more than in 
July, 1945. A decrease of 40.2 per cent occurred in building 
permit valuations. In Moline, declines of 1.3 per cent in em- 
ployment and 2.0 per cent in pay rolls resulted when gains in 
the machinery and machine tool industry were insufficient to 
offset reduced operations in the agricultural machinery con- 
cerns. Bank debits declined 6.5 per cent for the month, but 
rose 18.1 per cent for the year. 

Retail sales in the area were 13 per cent less than in June, 
but 28 per cent more than in July, 1945. 


SPRINGFIELD ( Pop. 75,503 ) 


(Springfield has a number of Federal offices as well as the offices of 
the State Government. It is the home of a number of insurance com- 
panies and regional government offices. Industrially, Springfield has 
a diversified list of concerns manufacturing road and earth-moving 
machinery, agricultural implements, machine tools, and boilers. It is 
also a center of coal mining and the processing of grain and soybeans.) 

Increased activity in the automobile, electrical machinery, 
and flour, feed and other cereal industries contributed largely 
to the substantial gains of 6.0 per cent for employment and 
13.3 per cent for pay rolls. Bank debits showed only a_neg- 
ligible decline in the month, and were 20.4 per cent higher 
than in July, 1945. There was a 21.6 per cent decrease in valu- 
ation of building permits. Retail sales volume was 34 per cent 
above that reported for July, 1945, although it was 20 per cent 
less than in June. Department store sales volume rose 2.1 per 
cent for the month, and 38.0 per cent for the year. Retail food 
prices in mid-July were 16.0 per cent higher than in mid-June, 
and showed an advance of 20.3 per cent in the year. 


WEST FRANKFORT (Pop. 12,383 ) 


(West Frankfort, the home of the largest coal mine in the world, is 
centrally located in the bituminous fields of southern Illinois. Fruit and 
dairy farming are carried on in the district, which is also the site of 
several producing oil wells. Other industries are an assembling con- 
cern, a coke plant, manufacturers of parts and of women’s clothing, 
and railroad shops.) 

In July, 1946, according to reports by the local Chamber 
of Commerce, employment was 17.0 per cent more thai in 
July, 1945. Data were not available for comparison with June 
figures. Pay rolls showed a substantial decline for the month 
but were 35.7 per cent more than in July, 1945. Bank debits 
showed gains of 9.2 per cent for the month and 44.6 per cent 
for the year. Sales tax collection figures for the county indi- 
cate gains in retail sales for June, 1946, of 3.1 per cent and 
26.1 per cent, respectively, over totals for May, 1946, and 
June, 1945, 
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INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN ILLINOIS 
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